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DRIED HEMP, used to make rope, is carried into a Philippine ware- 
house. Tomorrow, this hemp may bind your package of groceries. 











Where They go-How they Get There 














The heart of ‘Maryknoll’s wide-flung mission activities is the Home 
Knoll, located in Westchester's hills, thirty-five miles north of New York 


geen begin their journey 
to the world from a grass- 
covered quadrangle at the Home 
Knoll, which stands high above the 


Hudson River, about thirty-five 
miles north of New York City. Here 
is located the major seminary and 
general administration of the Society. 

Actually, the young missioner 
begins his preparation as a Mary- 
knoller at any one of our many train- 
ing houses maintained in many 
states. Junior Seminaries are lo- 
cated in New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Ohio, and California. In 
addition, the Maryknoll Novitiate 
at Bedford, Mass., is set aside for 
a year of spiritual training. 


The boys who come to Maryknoll 
are typical of all America. They 
hail from forty states, from big 
cities, little villages, and farms. 
Some are graduates of our largest 
colleges, others came directly to 
Maryknoll from elementary school. 
Many had jobs before coming to 
Maryknoll. We’ve had doctors, law- 
yers, newspapermen, salesmen, and 
men from other careers. 

“I choose Maryknoll,” writes one 
applicant, 
American spirit. It gives me the 
chance to save my soul through — 
helping to save the souls of others. ~ 
I am so grateful for the Faith God ~ 
has given me, that I want to share | 
this Faith with all men.” 
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Maryknoll Brother: Now in Africa, 
Brother Damien Walsh, of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, heard Christ's call 


The Army Air Force says that it 
takes about twenty months to train 
a good fighter or bomber pilot. It 
takes many years to train a good 
missioner. At the various Mary- 
knoll schools, the would-be apostle 
gets a regular college course and 
the equivalent of a university post- 
graduate course — a thorough train- 
ing in philosophy, theology, and 
the other sacred sciences. Other 
useful subjects, as well, are adapted 
to the necessities of mission life. 

A Maryknoller gets a basic train- 
ing in mission medicine. As a 
major seminarian, he spends a sum- 
mer working in the clinic of one 
of many large City hospitals. It 
has been demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of missioners all over the 
world that one of the best means 
of making contacts is through dis- 

work. In many parts of 
the world, the missioner may be 
the only one available to help, 
when an epidemic of disease breaks 


’ out. 


The Maryknoll seminarian learns 
the history of the mission peoples 
among whom he will work. The 
languages he studies will be useful 
in later life. Manual labor will 
give him an opportunity each day 
to learn a little of such varied 
trades as plumbing, carpentry, elec- 
trical installation, farming, livestock 
raising, and even ditch-digging. 
His training aims to make him a 
well-rounded man. 

Many American boys feel that, to 














Life at Maryknoll is a mixture of prayer, study, and play — designea 
to form a missioner. Students at our Brookline school (above) use the 


library. Our Lakewood school (below) boasts a long-winning team. 


become missioners, they need to be 
supermen. Maryknoll is not look- 
ing for supermen — just American 
youths willing to go out over the 
earth and work hard to give Christ 
to all men. 

How is a boy to know if he is 
called to be a missioner? If he 
can answer “Yes” to the following, 
he has the basic qualifications: 
Do I have the desire to take Christ 
overseas to as many men as possible? 
Have I the health to carry out this 
desire? Have I at» least average 
mental ability? May I call my faith 
that of a real Catholic boy? 

If the answers to these are “Yes,” 
he should seek the advice of his 
pastor or confessor. 

Mission life will not be easy. 








The Maryknoll Junior Seminary at Mountain View, Calif., is a mixture 
of Oriental and Spanish architecture. Students (below) at our college 
in Clarks Summit, Pa., operate an amateur, short-wave radio station. 


It means saying good-by to family 
and friends and starting life anew. 
The missioner will live surrounded 
by poverty and disease, by ignorance 
and prejudice, by opposition and 
oftentimes hatred. 

But the missioner gladly accepts 
the hardships and self-sacrifice as 
part of his calling. He soon finds 
that the price he has paid is cheap, 
compared to the many consola- 
tions he receives. He sees grace 
working, faith replacing doubt, 
health overcoming sickness, and 
darkness giving way to light. These 
are joys only the missioner ever 
knows. 

Have you ever thought of becom- 
ing a missioner? Why not you? 

With so great a need for priests 





Typical of the people among 
whom Maryknollers work is 
this humble Mexican family 





Out to the world they go by train, boat, and plane. Maryknollers go to 
China, Korea, Japan, Hawaii, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala, Mexico, 
and Tanganyika. Some thirty million souls are entrusted to their care. 


right here in America, some people 
ask why Maryknoll should train 
and send priests exclusively to 
foreign lands. The answer is given 
by Christ Himself. He gave the 
command to His followers: “Going, 
therefore, teach all nations.”” The 
word Catholic means universal. The 


Church has ever looked beyond the " 


boundaries of any one country, and 
has always been world conscious — 
such is her very nature. 

The Apostles set the example. 
After Pentecost they set out for 
foreign lands. Tradition tells us 
that some died as far away as India. 
Throughout succeeding years, mis- 


sioners. left the security and comfort 
of their homelands, to spread a 
knowledge of Christ and a love of 
God. Even America benefited from 
this apostolic spirit. Joliet. Mar- 
quette. Jogues. Junipero Serra. These 
are but a few missionary names in 
our history. 

Today the peoples of neglected 
mission lands throughout the world 
look more and more to America for 
help. America must supply the 
apostles of the future. To American 
youth is given the great challenge 
to carry out the age-old missionary 
tradition that is the mark of the 
Catholic Church. 
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@ new moon and the new month 

brought lots of new things to 
Cavinas mission in its old setting 
in the Beni jungles of Bolivia. The 
Padre of some years’ standing was 
given his furlough, and a new priest 
was named in his place. Monsignor 
Danehy arrived for a visitation, 
bringing his new robes. With him 
came lots of new clothing and other 
fancy articles for the community 
store. Even a small movie camera 
was introduced for the first time 
to this corner of the backwoods. 
But far and away more wonderful 
than anything else was the Padre’s 
new motorcycle. 

It had arrived while I was away, 
sO my return was more anxiously 
awaited than usual. “When are you 
going to make it go, Padre?” was 
asked of me a dozen times before I 
was inside the house. I played it a 
little cagey for a change and re- 
plied, ‘Well, the Monsignor and I 
are pretty tired and we still have 
to put it together. Maybe manana.” 

Never having put together such a 
contraption, I couldn’t begin to 
imagine the complications. We spent 
many hours that night trying to de- 








by Gorden N. Fritz 


The motorcycle raced downhill, 
the throttle jammed at wide open, 
the brakes wouldn't work 


cipher the book of instructions. 

“‘First remove the cap that covers 
the piston cylinder of the carbu- 
retor. Then, compressing the piston- 
throttle spring, remove the metering 
pin so that the slot faces the open- 
ing beneath the cable-housing which 
passes over the link bar.’ And so 
on and on, for pages; I could not 
even find the carburetor. 

Fortunately, Monsignor Danehy is 
a much better mechanic than I. By 
late the next day the motorcycle 
was assembled. The only remaining 
difficulty was the charging of the 
battery. Monsignor suggested that 
the motor might be started by push- 
ing. But by that time it was too 
late and too dark. 

The next day was Sunday, and 
Monsignor Danehy had to go to an- 
other village for confirmations. Right 
after Mass, all the youngsters begged 
me to try out the motorcycle. They 
would have pushed me from here to 
Kingdom Come to see it go. They 
even got a thrill out of simply watch- 
ing me sit on it. 

*““Howcan you make it stay up when 
it only has two wheels, Padre? Why 
don’t you put the other one on (a 
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JUNGLE CHARIOT 13 


spare tire) so we can try it, too?” 

I had plenty of pushers and if the 
motor didn’t catch, it would not be 
for lack of trying. 

I had little hope 
of making the 
motor turn over, 
but I let them 
push me around 
to their hearts’ 
content. After a | 
number of “dry 
runs’’ with no 
spark, I was all for giving up and 
putting the motorcycle away and 
hope for quick return of the battery. 
But some of the older boys wanted to 
try it just once more. 

I headed it down a faint slope, 
and they began to push. They were 
going at a nice run, when all of a 
sudden the motor caught hold. With 
a spurt of smoke and flame I took 
off in a flying leap. 

I had never driven a motorcycle 
before in my life, and there I was 
on a bumpy cowpath full of pigs and 
ducks and people. Furthermore, I 
found that the clutch was not work- 
ing and that the throttle was stuck 
at “‘wide open.”’ We must have done 
something wrong on that metering 
pin and throttle piston slot spring 
business. While people and animals 


African Sees His First Lion in U. S. 


cArrica’s first native-born member of the hierarchy visited 
Maryknoll when he came to the United States. He told our 
seminarians little-known facts about Africa. ‘‘Forget,” said 
Bishop Joseph Kiwanuka, “‘the popular picture of Africa as 
teeming with wild animals. I never saw a lion until I visited a 
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scattered madly in all directions, 
the motor suddenly died. 

Of course we pushed the machine 
right back up the 
slope, for another 
try. When Mon- 
signor Danehy 
returned and we 
had made a few 
adjustments I 
was finally able 
to bring it to a 
halt. 

From that Sunday on, the jungle 
chariot has been a continuous source 
of usefulness and delight. The In- 
dians got such a lot of enjoyment 
from watching me drive it that they 
fixed up the roads. Two other vil- 
lages have had the thrill of hearing 
a motorcycle roaring into their midst 
for the first time. It also means 
that they have the consolation of 
Sunday Mass: something I could not 
arrange before I had the jungle 
chariot. More frequent catechism 
classes in the outlying districts 
of the village, and quick visits to 
distant sick people, are no longer 
pipe dreams. 

We don’t have the battery back 
yet, but the thrill of novelty is still 
enough to assure plenty of volunteer 
pushers at each village. 





zoo in your country. But remember Africa’s need for missioners. 
In my diocese, Masaka, there are 1,000,000 pagans and ee Catholics but only 


50 priests and 200 Sisters.” 





By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


The young lady was from a town 
near Philadelphia, and the distin- 
guished white-haired gentleman, her 
uncle, was from Boston. A friend had 
asked me to. meet them in Rome. For 
days they had steeped themselves in 
the beauties of the Eternal City, its 
basilicas, its galleries, its companies 
of pilgrims. The previous day they 
had attended a beatification cere- 
mony. They were non-Catholics. 
Yet their words were memorable. 

“Amid the holy things of Rome,” 
the young lady said quite simply; 
“one forgets selfish ties and thinks 
of the universe, of all mankind united 
under the Holy Father as God’s 
earthly representative.” 

I could not help thinking of the 
wonderful missionary value of the 
Holy Year. 


The Holy Father wields a spiritual 
influence that is incalculable. There 
is printed daily in the Osservatore 
Romano a schedule of his audiences. 
Merely the list of names is evidence 
enough that nowhere in the world 
does such a representation of dis- 
tinguished people from the far-flung 
corners of the earth forgather. 

Time and again, one hears of the 
patience, the kindness, the tact and 
appropriateness of the Holy Father’s 
words and actions. This thought 
struck me very forcibly after my 
audience with him. How can he, day 
after day, and for hours at a time, 


meet so many persons with such gra- 
ciousness and such interest? And to 
think that, after hours of receiving, 
the heaviest work of his day must 
still be done. 


Rome teaches us to pray. One fre- 
quently passes, large groups of pil- 
grims making their way on foot to the 
different basilicas. They earnestly re- 
cite their prayers and sing their hymns, 
oblivious of the traffic about them. 
Daily in St. Peter’s groups from a 
dozen to a thousand, often led by 
bishops and priests, follow a large 
cross and sing in their native tongue. 

Often enough these groups ‘stand 
in rapt attention while bishop or 
priest explains a work of art, a win- 
dow, an inscription. If only an artist 
could catch the expressions on their 
faces —so full of simple faith and 
devotion. But the high light of all of 
this for peasant and rich man, for 
merchant and scholar, for farmer 
and mechanic, is the audience with 
the Vicar of Christ. 

The most precious gift from Rome 
that I brought back to every Mary- 
knoller and every friend of Mary- 
knoll was the personal blessing of 
Pope Pius XII. To all readers of 
MARYKNOLL-THE FIELD AFAR I hereby 
communicate this prized treasure. 
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PICCOLO AND PAULA 


The love of a child for a doll knows 
FavoMmm ate hitolato] Mim cloldelcia Mmmm) CoM Cadideolal 
ever made a doll like Paula. Sister 
once a tiny tot herself, dressed 
Paula for Piccolo, and Piccolo’s 
happy delight was payment in full 





any To Serve 


by John J. Considine 


Real followers of Christ feel akin to all the peoples of the earth, 


not for reasons of self-interest, but because all men are brothers. 


liver Goldsmith once wrote: “If 
a Chinese were killed every 
time a gun was fired in France or 
England, no one in France or Eng- 


land would ever hear of it or care in_ 


the least if he did hear of it.” 

This idea of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
day is not ours. It never was the idea 
of the Catholic Church. By Mother 
Church’s teachings, there is no 
forgotten man anywhere on earth. 
The relations of each and all of us 
can be expressed by five concen- 
tric circles. First comes the fam- 
ily; secondly, the parish wherein 
our family lives; thirdly, the com- 
munity; fourthly, the nation; and 
fifthly, the world of all mankind. 


We find it a simple matter to un- 
derstand the suitability of interest 
in our family, parish, city, and 
nation. But the Church requires 
more. The Scriptures say, “God so 
loved the world, as to give his 
only begotten Son” (John iii:16). 
Every good Catholic must be dedi- 
cated to the welfare of the entire 
world of man. 


Not long ago, three men took a 
plane in New York and flew east. 
It required but three days for them 
to go round the world. Today there 
are no really distant places on the 
globe. 

But in Christ’s day, no one knew 
the shape of the earth or 
its extent. The Egyptians 
believed that the earth 
was flat and that it rested 
on the backs of four ele- 
phants, which in turn 
stood upon a gigantic tor- 
toise that was swimming 
in a limitless sea. 

It is only within recent 
times that men, when they 
reflected on the text, ““Go- 
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ing, therefore, teach ye all nations,” 
have been able to know the exact 
meaning of “‘all nations.”” Now, at 
last, we can answer the question, 
*“How many is all?” 


Some two billion persons inhabit the 
globe on which we live. For these 
people Christ died. Were we to step 
aboard a rocket and fly to the moon, 
and from our moon view look back 
on this planet of ours with its two 
billion men, how easy it would be to 
understand that the God who died 
for men, died for all men. 

Were we to look down from the 
moon, how queer it would seem to 
hear someone explain: ““The God who 
made the people on that planet is in- 
terested in the eternal salvation of the 
folk who live on continents A and B, 
but not of those on continents C and 
7,” 

Equally queer would it seem if 
the speaker were to add: ““The God 
who made those creatures scurrying 
around on that planet wishes to save 
the white-skinned ones, but He is 
not interested in the yellow-skinned 
or the black-skinned.” 

The God who made these two bil- 
lion creatures is interested in the 
entire lot of them. 


Most of us, when we think of this 
world of two billion men, apply to it 
the words of the Gryphon in Alice 
in Wonderland: ‘‘It’s all about as 
curious as it can be.” 

But missioners who have gone to 
the remote corners of the earth, and 
have dealt with the strangest of 
tribes, lead us to suspect that we 
have been wrong. 

Fifty years ago men of the Congo, 
in Central Africa, ate human flesh 
and were outstanding examples of 
ferocity and degradation. Today men 
of the Congo have sons who are edu- 
cated gentlemen. Members of this 
new generation conduct business 
offices for European companies. 
Many of them maintain attractive 
homes and have educated wives and 
beautiful families. Some of the de- 
scendants of the cannibals entered the 
seminary and today are zealous 
Catholic priests. They are as devout 
and as educated as are their con- 
freres in the priesthood in Milan, or 
Paris, or Chicago. 

A half century or so of careful 
training permits the so-called wild 
men of the earth to vault the cultural 
span of ten centuries. The peoples of 


the earth are not as different, one 


from another, as we once believed. 


Differences there are. And the wiser 
heads among us do not advocate that 
we try to eliminate entirely these 











differences among men. There is a 
certain beauty in variety, so long as 
such variety is brought into harmony, 
and so long as the variety does not 
concern essential matters. 

In the realm of religion, God 
cannot countenance a plan of variety 
that would represent contradictions 
in religious truth. In the field of 
religion, we can rest content only 
when there is world-wide unity 
under our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The characteristic to which men 
point most often, in emphasizing dif- 
ferences among peoples, is the color 
of the skin. But every Catholic knows 
that the race to which a man be- 
longs has nothing to do with his 
qualities of mind or heart. The 
world’s scholars who have studied 
the question teach that there are 
high-grade, low-grade, and mediocre 
members in all races, and in each 
separate people within every race. 

God has made all men fundamen- 
tally the same. “Unfortunately,” says 
Bishop Haas, of Grand Rapids, ‘‘the 
number of Catholics is all too few 
who make it a matter of conscience 
to be fair and just and charitable to 
Negroes the same as to their fellow 
citizens.” This applies to all similar 
fixed differences between the peoples 
of the earth. 
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Another class of differences among 
peoples is difference of nation- 
ality. The two billion people in 
the world today live in about 350 
territorial divisions. The free na- 
tions of the world number between 
80 and 85. These governments rule 
practically all of the men of the 
globe. However, perhaps as much as 
half the population of the globe 
classes itself among the subject 
peoples of the earth and aspires to 
be free. 

Catholics expect our country as a 
nation to practice, toward all other 
nations and all peoples of the earth, 
the same justice and charity that we, 
as good Catholics, must practice 
toward our fellow men. 


The most important barrier to unity 
among men is that of religious 
differences. In view of the large 
number of people on the earth and 
the tendency of men to differ, it is 
remarkable that there are relatively 
few religious systems in the world. 
The Catholic Church, the largest 
disciplined body of religious be- 
lievers in the world, numbers 350,- 
000,000, according to conservative 
estimates; approximately- 18% of 
the dwellers on the globe. 

Each Catholic has the duty of 


employing every opportunity to 











SO MANY 


help those outside the Church to 
know the full beauty of God’s truth. 
The real Catholic knows that the 
teachings of Christ, if properly 
applied, will meet all human needs. 
He knows that religion is good 
for paying his personal debt to God 
and for building personal holiness. 
He is also convinced that his religion 


has the most effective means of 


meeting the great social problems 
of the human family: poverty, 
hunger, ignorance, and _ suffering. 

The Christian message made its 
way out of the catacombs because it 
became the symbol of brotherly love 
(“How these Christians love one 
another!’ said the pagans of the 
early centuries), and because it 
meant greater dignity for women, 
greater equality among men, free- 
dom from slavery, better living con- 
ditions. Today these fundamental 
Christian ideals have been stolen by 
Christ’s enemies. How sad it is that 
many Catholics do not even know 
that Christ preached a_ powerful 
social doctrine that should be the 
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pattern for reforming the modern 
world. 


The Catholic Churcheis called upon 
to take the lead in promoting the 
elimination of world poverty. Only 
a: divinely instituted religion can 
prompt men to put aside greed and 
injustice, which are the basic causes 
of this great scourge. 

At present it is accepted as the 
fated lot of two thirds of mankind 
to live in subhuman poverty. Two 
out of every ten people in the world 
are almost constantly hungry. Over- 
coming poverty is not a question of 
giving alms, beautiful though this 
practice is. It is a question of work- 
ing with the peoples of the earth, 
not merely for them. It is necessary’ 
to teach men what to want in the 
truly enduring things of life, as well 
as how to satisfy these wants. 

Poverty is that precarious eco- 
nomic condition in which a man is 
self-supporting but unable to main- 
tain a satisfactory standard of living. 
Dependence is the still-worse state 


Conversions over the world for one year would populate 
all the American cities in the accompanying illustration. 
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in which a person must rely on 
someone other than himself for 
support. As good Catholics, we are 
actively interested in eliminating 
both poverty and dependency from 
the lives of all our 
fellow men. 


varying standards. 
A man with a log 


If You Wish 


True, there are yoy can have a share in a young 
American who wants to be a 
Maryknoll priest by making an 


regard to the bare necessaries of 
life; namely, food, clothing, and 
homes to live in. 

We in the United States raise 
much more food than we need. Can- 
ada, Argentina, 
and Australia also 
grow more edibles 
than are needed 
to feed their pop- 


cabin, meager offering of $5 or $10, to help lations. But the 


diet, and crude : 
clothing would be gre ge 
classed as poor if 
he lived in a suburb of New York 
or Chicago, while he might be re- 
garded as well-off in a village in 
Central Asia. In the United States, 
it is estimated that a fifth of the popu- 
lation is poor by American standards. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
Washington estimates that more than 
eight million American families must 
manage on an annual income of less 
than $1,000. 

In terms of conveniences, Ameri- 
cans are fabulously well-off in com- 
parison with other countries. We 
have more than one telephone for 
every five people, while Asia has one 
for every 500. The record is similar 
for other conveniences. 

There is a like disproportion in 





uring his training 
which costs $500 a year. 


people of all the 
rest of the world 
grow too little 
food to provide everybody with an 
adequate diet. 

We in the United States and Can- 
ada consume a third more food per 
person than do the -people in Asia. 
The average person in America eats 
1,600 pounds a year. Asiatics aver- 
age about 1,200 pounds per person 
yearly. These figures merely indi- 
cate the difference in weight. The 
contrast in quality is much greater. 
The North American eats more meat 
in a day than an Asiatic eats in a 
week. Our meat is grain fed while 
the rest of the world’s is old, worn- 
out bullocks, oxen, dairy cows, 
camels, and horses. In a few regions 
like Argentina, the pasture lands are 
lush, but most herds in the world 
are raised on waste-land pastures. 
North American pork is the only 
corn-fed pork in the world. In 
Europe, pigs are fed on low-grade 
food. In Asia, they are fed on fish or 
are merely scavengers. 

Man lives largely on grasses. His 
grains are the seeds of grasses: corn, 
wheat, oats, rice, barley, rye. His 
meat, milk, and eggs— when he 
is able to have- these luxuries — 
are the product of transformed grass- 
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es. Again we find a great difference 
in the cereal supply of the various 
continents. At the North American 
rate of consumption, there is now 
only enough grain grown in the 
world to provide these foods for 
half the inhabitants of the earth. 
Europeans eat only half as much 
grain as we do, and Asiatics eat only 
a third as much. - 

American philanthropists have: at 
times raised the slogan: “A quart 
of milk a day for every Hottentot.” 
By this they have proposed that we 
so improve the lot of every man on 
earth that the humblest could en- 


joy a quart of milk a day. In order: 


to provide this daily quart of milk 
for everybody, all the grain now 
grown in the world would have to be 
used to feed the enormous herds of 
dairy cows needed for so much milk. 
The world’s present milk production 
is only one third enough for man’s 
requirements. 


Why do we as Catholics give thought 
to the world’s food needs? Because 
the Popes say we should; because the 
Gospel of Christ says we should. 
Very inadequate would be the teach- 
ings of Christian charity, if they 
recommended merely that we share 
our cloak or our food or our money 
with the destitute family down the 
street; if they indicated that we have 
nothing to do with remedying the ills 
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of the world, which bring destitution 
to so many hundreds of millions in 
other lands. 

We may be inclined to let govern- 
ments handle these bigger problems. 
But what is any government worthy 
of the name, except the voice of a 
group of individuals? By what con- 
fused thinking do we let ourselves 
speak of “‘we, the Catholics” and 
“they, the governments”? It is the 
duty of every Catholic to exert his 
influence, to the end that Catholic 
ideals may prompt his fellow citizens 
and his government to dedicate 
themselves to the welfare of all men 
throughout the world. The complete 
application of Catholic doctrine 
makes us feel akin to all the peoples 
of the earth, not for reasons of self- 
interest, but because all men are our 
brothers. 

However strongly we should be 
devoted to working for and with our 
fellow men throughout the world, it 
goes without saying that the Church’s 
first and fundamental aim is to give 





- to all men the Blood of Christ. 


We cannot insist too much that 
God has designed His Church for the 
vast majority of men still outside it, 
as well as for the minority of men 
who have thus far found their way 
into it. The Church is universal. 
because she is born of God; all 
nations are at home in her; the arms 
of her crucified Master are stretched 
above all races, above all civiliza- 
tions, on this globe of ours. 
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The Catholic philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain, repeats the thought of St. 
Augustine in his apostrophe to the 
Church: “Thou joinest together, not 
in society only, but in a sort of 
brotherhood, citizen with citizen, 
nation with nation, and the whole 
race of men, by reminding them of 
their common parentage.” 

The Church’s life consists of two 
all-inclusive activities; the ministry 
among practicing Catholics; mission 
work among the entire remaining 
population of the globe. 

The classic mission work is the 
first announcing of the Gospel to 
those who have never heard of it. 
Mission work also includes the call- 
ing of all non-Catholics in the world, 
both Protestants and Dissidents, to 
union under the See of Peter; and 
finally, the building of Catholic life 
among those Catholic groups of the 
earth who are momentarily unable 
to provide their own priesthood. 


So far as concerns the care of those 
millions over the globe whose Catho- 
lic life suffers through lack of clergy, 
huge efforts are necessary to improve 
their condition. Latin America, the 
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largest problem, needs 40,000 more 
priests to insure proper services for 
the Catholics of that continent. 
There are millions of backward 
people in poor economic conditions, 
people who lack schools and social 
institutions, and who lack, also, a 
large class of citizens from whom 
candidates for the priesthood can be 
drawn. 

The higher elements of Catholic 
society in these areas can supply their 
own needs and have a margin of 
religious personnel for their less- 
fortunate brothers, but their contri- 
bution is too small. Missioners from 
outside must, therefore, be intro- 
duced for the task of improving 
Catholic life and assisting these 
people to better themselves. There 
are, indeed, areas in our own coun- 
try where this form of mission work 
is required. 

The calling of our Protestant and 
Dissident brothers to Christian unity 
represents a task for part-time and 
full-time workers. We have our con- 
secrated personnel, whose vocation 
is to work among non-Catholics in 
Scandinavia or in the mountains of 
Kentucky. We have the busy parish 








priests, the teaching Brothers and 
Sisters. In addition there are the 
business men and the housewives 
who zealously devote their spare time 
to giving God’s message to non- 
Catholics of their neighborhood. 
Such workers are on the increase. 
And this movement will grow stéad- 
ily as our leaders stir Catholics every- 
where to a realization that each and 
all of us can, to some limited degree, 
be missioners. 


For the Non-Christians of the world, 
there are our missioners who labor 
under the direction of the Holy See. 
The total of foreign and native-born 
missionary workers, the majority of 
whom are laymen and women, is 
over 300,000. This is an increase of 
g0,000 in personnel since 1934. 

Thus despite the war, the increase 
in the Church’s mission staff during 
the past decade or so has been sub- 
stantial. It is an indication that the 
Catholic world is responding mag- 
nificently to the call of the Popes for 
greater effort in carrying Christ’s 
message to the world. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Church’s advance in 
Asia and Africa is the steady increase 
in the mission territories that are 
manned completely by native-born 
priests and Sisters. Today almost one 
in every eight of the mission terri- 
tories is ruled by a native-born 
bishop or prefect. 

What percentage of the priests, 
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Brothers, and Sisters at work in the 
overseas mission world are from the 
United States? The Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade counts mis- 
sionary heads every two years. Its 
latest report says that there are 4,123 
American missioners overseas. 
represents about four per cent of the 
total mission personnel of the world. 
To many, this percentage may 
seem surprisingly small. True, the 
Church in the United States has only 
recently been able to take up mission 
work. Yet this is not a very brave 
showing for a body of 26,718,343 
Catholics. Let us rather call it a good 
beginning. What can we hope to see 
Catholic America do in the future? 
_There are those who feel that our 
fair land can send out as many as one 
thousand American priests each year. 
We in America cannot help but be 
inspired by the three million Catho- 
lics in Ireland who now have four 
thousand missioners overseas. The 
same is true of the 3,500,000 Catho- 
lics in the Netherlands, who maintain 
6,000 of their native sons and 
daughters in the mission fields. 
Neither communism nor any other 
ism can challenge the Church if 
Catholics serve the world in accord- 
ance with Christ’s full message. 





















as Choy family was prosperous. 
Doctor Choy had a good practice. 
His three sons and one daughter were 
given the benefits of higher educa- 
tion. All were devout Protestants. 

In 1942, Doctor Choy was asked to 
fill a vacancy that occurred in the 
Catholic hospital of Haiju, Korea. 
He accepted. It was at the hospital 
that the doctor first met Catholic 
Sisters and a Catholic priest. The 
Sisters liked the doctor’s daughter. 
At their suggestion, she began to 
study the catechism. One of the 
books they gave her to read was the 
autobiography of The Little Flower. 
This book produced conviction in 
the girl’s mind; she asked for and 
received Baptism, taking the name 
of Teresa. 

The first to follow Teresa into the 
Church was her mother. She was 
baptized the following Christmas. 
Shortly thereafter Teresa was 
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accepted as a postulant for the Ben- 
edictine Sisters. For two years she 
worked as an assistant to the German 
Sister-doctor in the dispensary. But 
her aspirations for the religious life 
came to an abrupt end when she de- 
veloped tuberculosis of the knee. 
Once back at home, her leg was en- 
closed in a cast and she had to be 
helped about. 

During the war years, the Choys 
moved to Onjin. Teresa was one of 
the mainstays of the Little Flower 
Parish, which was without a pastor. 
The children made the Choy home a 
gathering place. Teresa taught them 
the catechism and, being gifted 
musically, led them in singing hymns. 

One of the Choy boys, seventeen 
years of age, was by this time in- 
terested in the Faith. Before he was 
baptized he met sudden death when 
a truck on which he was riding 
overturned. The boy’s death was a 
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heavy blow to the saddened family. 

A few months later, Doctor Choy 
refused to donate a large sum of 
money to a Patriotic Youth Organi- 
zation. Goons took him from his 
home late one night, and beat him 
almost to death. Father Donald 
Chisholm, called to the home at three 
in the morning, administered Bap- 
tism, giving the name Luke to the 
doctor. Shortly afterward, Teresa’s 
married sister and her uncle were 
baptized in the Catholic Faith. 

After recovering his health, Doc- 
tor Choy was offered a position as 
physician to the personnel of a lead 
mine, which employed several hun- 
dred men. His new position made it 
necessary to move his family and 
possessions to the city of Jaikyu. 
Teresa offered to work as a catechist 
and music teacher in another town. 
The Choy home became a mission 
station, where the priest could stay 
when he came to say Mass. 

Six months passed. One night Red 
agitators incited the miners to wreck 
the mine, and set fire to the hospital 
and the Choy home. Mrs. Choy and 
her six-year-old son fled to the moun- 
tains. Doctor Choy was away from 
home at the time. The Choy family 
lost all their possessions, the savings 
of a lifetime. Nothing was left but the 
clothes on their backs. Through the 
kindness of relatives, the family 
found shelter in a small home in the 


capital city, Seoul, in Free Korea, 

Ten months ago, Teresa under- 
went an operation on her tubercular 
knee. Since then she has lain flat on 
her back, unable to move except for 
her head and arms. After the opera- 
tion, Teresa was optimistic about re- 
covering. But as the months dragged 
on, her hopes waned. Her father 
thinks Teresa’s intermittent fever is 
a strong indication that her condi- 
tion is taking a turn for the worse. 

However, an older brother and 
another uncle are now preparing to 
receive baptism. The eldest son of 
the family and some in-laws are still 
outside the Church. But the Choy 
family seems destined for the true 
fold. The invalid daughter accom- 
plishes wonders through her suffer- 
ings and prayers. 

Gifted with a naturally sunny dis- 
position, Teresa remains habitually 
cheerful. Heroically she overcomes 
moments of doubt and discourage- 
ment. Her greatest cross is that she is 
a constant burden to others. 

The past eight years* have been a 
series of contradictions and crosses 
for the Choy family. They have paid 
dearly for a priceless possession, the 
Faith. The Choy family is an inspir- 


ing commentary on the words 
written by the beloved disciple 
almost 1900 years ago: “‘ .. . and this 


is the victory which overcometh the 
world, our faith” (I John v:4). 


Consecrated Indigestion 


ten-year-old boys rang the doorbell at Maryknoll-in-St. 
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Louis. ‘‘I want to be a missioner in China and suffer for Gad,” 
said one. “‘But priests in this country suffer,”’ said Father Martin. 


“Not so much,” replied the youngster. “Some of them do.’ 
interrupted his companion. “Our pastor says that a poor cook 


can give you ulcers of the stomach.” 
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Forget about 
the New Shoes 


by Jerome P. Garvey 


rother Bonaventure has done a 

fine job, preparing this year’s 
group of First Communicants for the 
big day of their young lives. 

As the event drew near one of the 
youngsters came to me and said: 
**Padre, I don’t think that I should 
make my First Communion with the 
rest. I don’t have ropa decente — a new 
suit and all the trimmings.” 

Some missions make it a custom to 
outfit both boys and girls at First 
Communion time. But the budget of 
our agricultural school in Molina, 
Chile, will not allow us to do that. I 
assured the lad that Holy Communion 
meant much more than a new suit 
and a pair of new shoes. He agreed 
that the Lord would look more at his 
heart than his patched and shabby 
clothes. 

On Saturday afternoon we in- 
structed the boys to be at the church 
well ahead of nine o’clock. They 
were! Many of them showed up at 
six-thirty. We allowed the early 
arrivals to make their First Holy 
Communion at the seven o’clock 
Mass. They’d have been too hungry 
and thirsty if we had made them 
wait. 

The following day saw us off on 


our annual picnic. We went in two 
trucks loaded with children and the 
food needed for the day: three sheep, 
plenty of bread and vegetables, soda, 
cookies, and so on. The youngsters 
were divided .into groups, and a 
professor was in charge of each 
group. This made the management 
of the boys much easier. 

On arrival at our destination, we 
proceeded to have sandwiches and 
cold drinks. This snack merely took 
the edge off our appetites and the 
dust out of our throats. Then- the 
boys headed for the hills to see what 
they could see, while I went down to 
the river to find a safe place for swim- 
ming. 

It was not long before the lads 
were back, clamoring for food. This 
is the day they eat most. Our kitchen 
staff did a wonderful job. There was 
no cause for complaint from anyone. 

After lunch we dragged out an old 
football, to loosen up a bit before 
starting for the river. In an hour we 
were ready for a swim. The boys 
enjoyed their first bath in many 
months, that day in the river. 

More sandwiches and pop, some 
more hiking — and it was time to go 
home. The trip back to the school 
took a couple of hours. But though 
the lads were tired and dusty when 
we arrived; all were happy and con- 
tent after a very pleasant day. With- 
out this annual picnic, the year 
would not be complete for our pupils. 

The following days were spent in 
preparing for the final examinations. 
The marks they earned were very 
satisfactory. And then the young- 
sters were off for their summer 
vacation. This gives us a chance to 
get ready to start anew in the fall. 
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YOU HEAR a lot of talk these days 
about the world, and often much 
of itis double talk. But when the 
Church speaks about the world, 
it's straight from the shoulder. 
The very meaning of the word 
“Catholic” is “universal.” Christ 
meant what He said when he told 
his followers to go out and teach 
all nations. He wanted every 


How about YOU? 


Catholic to take an active share in 
the world apostolate; and for some 
this means giving their lives to the 
mission cause. 

At Maryknoll we have almost 
800 young men training to be 
missioners. Yet these are not 
enough. The job of converting the 
world is a big one. More workers 


are needed. HOW ABOUT YOU? 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK. 
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What’s Inside 
a Schoolboy’s Mind? 


by Stephen’ B. Edmonds 


i noise were indicative of progress 
being made in studying doctrine, 
I should have every reason to think 
that the youngsters at the mission 
school are becoming intellectual 
giants. But when a Chinese young- 
ster is studying, noise is not proof of 
progress. Chinese pupils are adept at 
studying their lessons by shouting. 
But they fail when it comes to giving 
anything but rote answers. 

The boys and girls of the cate- 
chumenate are with us for only forty 
days, preparing for first confession 
and Communion, There is little hope 
of getting them to study correctly and 
retain much doctrine. Fortunately, 
the two mission catechists are old 
hands at teaching the doctrine to 
children. When I examined the class 
I found that the pupils could give the 
answers as they are in the book, but 
had little reason for the Faith that is 


in them. However, all the young- 
sters made their first confession and 
Communion on the Feast of Christ 
the King. The children had little 
doctrine in their heads, but they had 
Christ in their hearts. 

Daily life at the mission continues 
amid hubbub and rumpus, as the 
thirty regular pupils at the mission 
school receive an elementary-school 
education at the expense of Holy 
Mother Church. What the pupils can 
offer as a tuition fee is a mere pit- 
tance. But if we give them a good 
education plus a solid course in 
doctrine, there is every reason to 
hope that they will develop into 
fervent Christians. 

Father Bernard Wieland deserves 
the credit for inaugurating the parish 
school at Topong, China. Years of 
climbing mountains and fording 
streams to reach his Christians ac- 
quainted him with all the problems 
of his people and the needs of the 
mission. Getting the parish school 
under way last year spoke much for 
his missionary vision. 

Leading the youngsters to think 
for themselves is quite a task for the 
teachers. The younger pupils find 
that it requires tremendous efforts of 
mental energy and will power. When 
asked a question requiring a little 


thought the class becomes a sea of 


stares, which remind the teacher of 
the big, round eyes of so many water 
buffaloes. 

But the older boys have caught on. 
They can think out a correct answer, 
and the result pleases them no end. 
The time and patience of the teach- 
ers are achieving the results that 
Father Wieland hoped for. Perhaps 
we'll even develop a philosopher! 














A Home for 
NIKI 


A JAPAN PHOTO STORY 


Nii is eight years old. When 
this picture was taken, he 
was wandering about Tokyo’s 
Ginza, looking for a G.I. who 
would give him the price of a 
meal. His mother died in an 
air raid; he does not know 
where his father is. At night he 
sleeps wherever he can. 

Niki is a new problem for. 
Japan, and he has several 
hundred thousands of brothers 
and sisters. While the majority 
have found shelter, thousands 
of orphaned and abandoned 
children still rodm the streets, 
helpless, homeless, and hungry. 
Crime has increased 400%. in 
Japan since the war. Over 50% 
of this total is due-to juveniles 
like Niki, who are the greatest 


‘- eyesores and objects of pity in 


Japan today. 
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After his mother died, Niki 
wandered from group to 
group, finally ending as part of 
a vagrant colony in the Ueno 
Hills. He managed to beg 
enough money and food to 
remain alive. 

Finally, Niki was arrested 
by the police in one of their 
roundups. He was taken to 
Sugamo Prison. There, at least 
he had shelter and some food, 
but the companions he found 
were not wholesome for so 
young a boy. He was accepted 
for Tokyo’s Boys Town, con- 
ducted by the Salesian 
Fathers. This project, founded 
immediately after the war, 
started with three boys, and 
today has 180. Here the boys 
receive schooling and are 
taught useful trades. 

For the first time since 
his mother died, Niki was 
able to sleep in a bed. For 
the first time in many years, 
he received affection and love. 
The transformation that has 
taken place in Niki is remark- 
able. One need only compare 
the boy standing in the picture 
on the right, with the one on 
the preceding page, to see the 
difference. The charity of the 
Catholic Church has done a 
great deal in_ rehabilitating 
such youths as Niki. ; 


The boys (left) find temporary 
shelter in this hostel built 
by a one-time Buddhist priest. 
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These boys, piously scowling over their prayers, 
now live in a Catholic Boys Town near Tokyo. The 
Gospel message of charity must be full of meaning 
for you, if orphans like these are not to be lost. 
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The Catholic Boys Town (above) is 
operated by the Salesians. “Happy” 
(below) wants to be a_ bookseller. 


But for every Niki who is saved, 
hundreds more are still wandering 
the streets, The boy below is called 
“Happy.” He is fifteen years old, 
and is known up and down the 
length of Tokyo’s Ginza. Already 
in his short life he has escaped from 
four institutions. 

“I am not like other vagrants,” 
Happy says. ‘“‘When I grow up, I am 
going to have a bookstore.” 

Isamu (opposite) is twelve years 
old. He was arrested once, and re- 
leased. He now lives in a makeshift 
shelter under a bridge. He hopes 
his: mother is alive, and spends his 
time looking for her. 

If these youngsters are to enjoy 
a new Japan, they must be helped 
now. Tomorrow will be too late. 








Isamu, age 12, lives in 
a makeshift hut under a _ 
bridge. He thinks that 
his mother is yet alive. 








EDITORIAL: 


TROUBLE, the Alembic 


assis ago the missioner’s 
presence in a foreign land was 
eloquent of his purpose, since he 
then had a near monopoly on the 
public curiosity. He shared this asset 
only with the relatively small groups 
of soldiers, traders, and adventurers 
who were the globe-trotters of the 
day. Nowadays the world is small, 
and the swarms of officials, mer- 
chants, sight-seers,, and humanitar- 
ians, who girdle the earth at the drop 
of a hat, have taken the spotlight 
away from the missioner. 

He would be the very last man to 
wish to turn the clock back in the 
salutary process by which the human 
race is getting acquainted with itself 
and is finding that all its members 
are brothers. International business 
and world travel are, or at least can 
be, constructive forces. But the 
changed situation has cost the 
missioner much of the free adver- 
tising which he and his cause 
automatically received before. His 
once-dominant figure has been sub- 





merged, obscured, and eclipsed. His 
motives likewise, if as obvious as 
ever in themselves, are easily con- 
fused with those of others; are de- 
prived of their special emphasis, 
are overlooked and forgotten in the 
popular mind. He who was the ob- 
served of all observers is now a part 
of the background. In these cir- 
cumstances what will restore the 
missioner and his motives to the 
limelight? 


Trouble is the alembic that sep- 
arates lifetime friends from passing 
well wishers. Motives also rise to 
view. Trouble leaves nothing to 
remain for, except the people who 
are in trouble. It therefore finds few 
remaining, as a rule, except those 
who came for the sake of the people. 
Trouble, of course, is far from being 
the missioner’s favorite formula for 
the achievement of his work. But 
sometimes it may be God’s formula 
for the enlightenment of his people. 

The bus was crowded, the ship was 


This Month’s Cover 


A riot of color is this cute little Japanese miss, caught in the act 
of bringing an apple for teacher. Her beautiful kimono sets her 
apart as one of the richer class. But her parents are lending a 
helping hand to Father Leo Steinbach in his efforts to provide 
Kyoto’s hungry and destitute people with enough food to keep 
body and soul together. The poor are shown Christ’s concern; 
"| the wealthy who help, feel drawn to know more about Christ. 
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leaving, the air was expectant, and 
the priest was lucky. Just as he 
wedged himself into the packed hu- 
manity aboard the bus, a nearby pas- 
senger decided to fight his way out 
of it, thus providing the priest with 
the unexpected luxury of a seat. 
Actually the chance benefactor had 
provided him with much more than 
that. The priest was tired. He sat 
back, removed his hat, and mopped 


his brow in the stifling summer heat.* 


Then he glanced up in the close 
quarters, to find himself gazing 
directly into the eyes of another 
passenger, whose round, dimpled 
countenance confronted him from a 
distance of some inches. This passen- 
ger was evidently beginning his 
travels early in life. He did not seem 
to mind the congestion of the bus. He 
regarded the priest with a sort of 
placid content. Then he smiled for 
some reason best known to himself, 
produced several superior coos and 
gurgles, and began waving explora- 
tory arms and legs in the air. In a 
moment one of the rose-petal fists 
had fastened firmly on the forefinger 
of the priest. 

Then the baby smiled again, ob- 
viously pleased with his performance. 
The priest smiled; the little mother 
smiled; half the bus smiled. No word 
was spoken, because the priest did 
not know a word of the local dialect. 
He did not need to know it, however; 
for his people had spoken to him, 
and he to them, in a universal 
language. 


The little incident curiously con- 
firmed him in his heart’s desire, 
his lifetime decision. The priest 
had not been heading for the ship 
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Maryknoll was established 
in 1911 by the American 
Hierarchy to prepare mis- 
sioners from the United States 
and to send them forth, 
under the direction of the 
Holy See, to the mission 
fields of the world. 


of separation; far from it. That 
ship was taking all sorts of people 
away from a chaotic and confused 
land, for all sorts of good and ade- 
quate reasons, but it was not taking 
him. 

He had another ship, one all his 
own. It was the argosy of his vo- 
cational dreams, which would carry 
him, not away from the haunts and 
the hearths of his people, but only 
farther and deeper into the tangled 
web of their dubious fortunes—the 
better to share their struggling, 
tratibled lives. The tiny clasp had 
seemed to him almost like a symbol. 
His was a tie that binds. 








Nobody but his family loves the tax collector 





Is there no place to hide? 


by William J. Collins 


Mery an American, struggling 
over his income-tax form, sighs 
and wishes he were in some place 
like Africa, where he wouldn’t be 
bothered by taxes. But he would be 
due for a shock if he did come to 
Africa. 

There is no refuge here from pay- 
ing taxes, unless you care to live 
in the famous Serengeti game pre- 
serve along with the lions, giraffes, 
and buffaloes. That there are many 
Africans who do just that, is proved 
by government statistics, which in- 
dicate that a considerable number 
of people live just beyond the end 
of the last passable road, well in- 
side the preserve. Tax dodgers, with- 
out a doubt! For the natives must 
pay a yearly tax. The annual tax 
has been fixed at $2.60 for married 
men for the past two years. 

When the deadline draws near, 
that is all we missioners hear from 
the natives. They discuss the hated 


subject endlessly, in their sessions 
over the African equivalent of the 
potbellied stove in the country 
store. The dread word erfters almost 
every conversation. The oldest 
natives paint ‘glowing pictures of 
the halcyon days in the pre-tax era. 
Many use the deadline as an excuse 
for not paying debts. A few say 
that they have to meet the tax as- 
sessment and so cannot pay their 
Church dues for the year. And just 
as in America, as the deadline draws 
near, there is a last-minute rush to 
get in under the wire. 

The native chiefs are very much 
interested in seeing that their sub- 
jects pay the taxes. Each chief’s 
salary is a percentage of all the 
taxes collected. He can be seen 
touring the countryside with his 
retinue, seeing to it that as many as 
possible come across. 

What if a native doesn’t? When 
the Government catches up to him, 
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they make him work on the roads 
until he has earned his tax. The 
result is that, after the tax dead- 
line has passed, the condition of the 
roads improves considerably. 

As at home, there are many re- 
quests for exemptions. Boys attend- 
ing school don’t have to pay taxes. 
Young men of 19 or 20 try to get in- 
to school so that they won’t have to 
pay. After the cry for taxes has died 
down, this type of tax dodger slips 
out of school, never to be seen again 
until the next deadline. 

Old age and physical disability 
excuse a native from payment. The 
former is easily recognizable. But 
claims for exemption on the grounds 
of physical inability range from 
frequent headaches to a sore big toe. 

Most of the money collected in 
taxes is returned to the treasuries 
of the native chiefs, for schools and 
local developments. But the average 
native doesn’t see that far into the 
future. All he can see is that the 
Government wants money every 
year. I think he sighs for the old 
days, when there were no taxes. 

An African native’s most treas- 
ured possession — well cared for, 
although it gets a bit grimy as time 
goes on — is his tax receipt. 


A Glorious Chapter in Church History 


“UNTIL 1900 the Church in the United States was the bene- 
ficiary of the generosity of the Church in Europe. Priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters left home and country, and came to serve 
the Church in the United States. With the dawn of the present 
century, American Catholics began to realize their obligation 


Africa is still a woman’s world, 
for the women are exempt. But as 
civilization advances, and the girls 
become more educated, the, great 
wheels will turn and a scoop will 
reach out to pick up more taxes. 

More than a few people have 
moved out of the United States, to 
avoid the drain on their incomes be- 
cause of taxes. Over here in Africa, 
we can see the same thing happening. 
Large sections of native tribes mi- 
grate from places where the taxes 
are exorbitant, to the nearest sites 
where, they have heard, the taxes 
are more reasonable. 

Last year the Government wanted 
to raise the annual tax. But the 
chiefs were up in arms. They pro- 
tested loudly and endlessly, for 
they knew that the increase would 
make collection more difficult. And 
they were not the least bit anxious 
to risk any decréase in their take- 
home pay. 

Perhaps the wily native chiefs 
have hit upon the method of putting 
an end to tax increases: every tax 
collector should be paid on a com- 
mission basis, from the taxes he col- 
lects. If taxes go up, it will be harder 
to collect, and you'll have the tax 
collector on your side — maybe. 





to help in the work of the missions. These last fifty years of mission interest have 
written a glorious chapter in the history of the Church in America.” 


— Archbishop John 7. Mitty 
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The Secret of 


[' was a windy day in Denver. 
The high school lad hurrying 
down the street to catch a depart- 
ing trolley car didn’t even take 
time to throw away the piece of 
paper that blew against his leg. 
He just pulled it off and kept run- 
ning. Once aboard the car and out 
of the path of the wind, the boy 
threw himself into a seat. Only 
then did he realize that he was 
still clutching the paper that the 
wind had tossed against him. 

He opened the paperand smoothed 
it out. It was a page from a mag- 
azine called The Field Afar. With 
the curiosity of youth, he began 
to read the wrinkled sheet. The 
page told of the experiences of a 
priest in China, and a small inset 
on the page asked that American 
boys give their lives to the work of 
* the foreign missions. 

The high school lad thought about 
the page, all the way home. That 
night he wrote to Maryknoll for 
further information. In.a few-months’ 
time, he was at Maryknoll. Today, 
he is a missioner in Peru, a long 


way from a stray bit of paper in 
Denver. 

The origin of this priest’s vo- 
cation is a little more dramatic 
than most — but there was one thing 
in common with a majority of Mary- 
knollers: they were attracted to 
Maryknoll through reading our 
monthly magazine, Maryknoll — The 
Field Afar. It is no exaggeration to 
say that The Field Afar built Mary- 
knoll. The secret behind any success 
that Maryknoll has had, ‘and the 
reason for the rapid growth of the 
Society, are found in this little 
magazine, which since 1907 has been 
striving to make the missions a part 
of every Catholic American’s life. 

Every year at Maryknoll we make 
a survey of our new students, to 
determine the sources of their vo- 
cations. Each year the results are 
the same. Over 60% of them were 
introduced to Maryknoll, and had 
the missions personalized to them, by 
Maryknoll — The Field Afar. 

“My mother subscribed to The 
Field Afar,’ writes one student. 
“When I thought of being a missioner, 
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the magazine made me think of 
Maryknoll.” 

“T first learned of Maryknoll by 
reading the magazine, The Field 
Afar,’ writes another. “After read- 
ing the magazine, I was inspired to 
be a missioner.” 

Sometimes it takes years of patient 
cultivation by the magazine before 
the results are apparent. This was 
true in the case of a young Navy 
veteran. He told us: “Although I 
received The Field Afar since I was 
twelve, I never seriously thought 
about joining Maryknoll until I 
served with the Navy’s Antarctic 
Expedition of 1946-47. During the 
four months with the expedition, I 
had a lot of time to think what God 
wanted me to do with my life.” 

One warm, spring day in New 
Rochelle, New York, the pupils of the 
eighth grade of St. Joseph’s School 
were acting up while their teacher 
was out of the room. A stocky Italian 
boy, Chink Romaniello, was the ring- 
leader of the disturbance. Returning 


suddenly to the room, the teacher 


caught Chink about to throw an era- 
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ser at the head of a fellow pupil. 

“Go sit in the cloakroom for the 
rest of the afternoon,” Sister com- 
manded. Then handing him a copy 
of The Field Afar, she added, “Read 
this and see what men do with their 
time.’ 

After school had been diiiene. 
the Sister called the boy back into 
the room. “And now what do you 
think of yourself?” she demanded. 

“T think I’ll be a missioner,” the 
boy answered. 

Today Monsignor John Romaniello 
is an outstanding figure in South 
China. Countless thousands who 
have passed through his dispensaries 
and relief stations can thank a casual 
introduction to a little magazine, for 
the help they received. 

But the work of Maryknoll — The 
Field Afar is not just one of populat- 
ing foreign countries with missioners. 
The magazine was founded for the 
purpose stated in its first issue: ‘To 
deepen and widen the mission spirit 
of the United States, and ultimately 
to establish a foreign mission semi- 
nary.” The latter purpose was ac- 
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complished when Maryknoll began 
in 1911. The former purpose con- 
tinues to this day. Every mail brings 
requests from priests and Sisters all 
over the country, asking for copies 
that they may distribute to help 
awaken in their 
people and pupils 
a love for the mis- 
sion work of the 
Church. 

“IT was one of 
the original sub- 
scribers to the 
little paper Father 
James Anthony Walsh started in 
1907,” wrote a pastor the other day, 
“and I haven’t missed an issue since! 
It has been the greatest privilege 
of a long life to have had a small 
part in the growth of Maryknoll, and 
because of this, to have helped the 
whole mission movement in the 
United States. We are having a little 
mission exhibit in our school, and I 
should like some copies of your mag- 
azine to distribute. Many boys and 
girls from this parish have gone to 
Maryknoll and other missionary 
groups, after having encountered 
your publication.” 

The archbishop of a large Mid- 
western archdiocese wrote to us 
recently, stating that he would like 
to see Maryknoll — The Field -Afar 
in every home in his archdiocese. 
“The more our Catholic people can 
be taught to think of the Catholic 
Church as a world Church, the more 
will this archdiocese be blessed,” 
he declared. “The very. foundation 
of Christian activity is a consider- 
ation for all the people of the 
world. I know no better way to 
bring this fundamental truth home 


Maryknoll, The Field Afar, has no 
paid agents. This does not prevent 
our readers from securing subscrip- 
tions among their friends. Why not 
enlist yours as Maryknoll Members 
and readers — $1 yearly? 


October 


to my people than through a con- 
sistent reading of your magazine.” 

The Field Afar has three purposes. 
Two of them have already been men- 
tioned: to be a source of vocations 
to the missions, and to provide 
schooling in the 
mission ideas of 
the Church. The 
third purpose of 
the magazine is to 
gather thespiritual 
and material sup- 
port necessary for 
the training of 
Maryknoll’s missioners and the de- 
velopment of mission work on foreign 
fields. 

To those whose work brings them 
into contact with this third func- 
tion of our magazine, the day’s mail 
is always inspiring and humbling. 
The sacrifices that many American 
Catholics make to support the mis- 
sion work of Maryknoll are hard to 
believe. It is not infrequent to have 
someone send in his or her ast dollar, 
because that person feels that there 
is someone, somewhere, who _ is 
worse off than he or she is. 

“The enclosed is a little gift for 
some missioner’s Thanksgiving,” says 
one letter. “I lost my job in July 
and haven’t found anything yet, 
but I thought that, if I make this 
sacrifice for some missioner, his 
prayers may help me.” 

“I’m an old man, Father,” says 
another letter, “‘and I have just been 
given a pension of $30 a month. I 
asked my daughter if she would mind 
if I sent it to you to help the mis- 
sions. She said, ‘What we never had, 
we'll never miss!’ Do not thank 
me, because it is so little to show my 
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gratitude for what the missioners 
are doing as my representatives in 
far-off lands.” 

Even children are inspired by the 
magazine to do their bit for the 
missions. “Dear Father,’ says the 
letter of one youngster, “my name 
is Frederick Langeslay. I am only 
a paperboy and I haven’t much 
money, neither have my folks. Please | 
use this for the missions.’ 

And so it goes, on and on, ‘ee: 
after letter. A book could be writ- 
ten on what people do to help the 
work of the missions because of 
reading The Field Afar. To them, 
Maryknoll is God’s work. 

A letter from a seminarian in a 
large diocesan seminary sums it all 
up. “Christ’s command to teach all 
nations was given to each of us in 
a personal way. One cannot be a 
good Catholic without being mis- 
sion-minded. For reasons of health I 
cannot go the whole way and become 
a missioner, but I promise that, 
after I am ordained, I will do every- 
thing in my power to make the work 
known and loved. Probably the best 
way this can be done is by encour- 
aging people to subscribe to your 
little magazine. It was from the 
pages of the Maryknoll magazine 
that I learned about the needs of 
men over the earth. It was from the 
same magazine that I received my 
vocation, under God’s grace. No 
other publication breathes the same 
spirit.’ 

The editors of Maryknoll — The 
Field Afar are pleased with the in- 
creasingly large number of Sisters 
who are using the magazine in con- 
nection with their classroom work. 
“The magazine should be in every 


Catholic school, since it teaches 
geography and histroy in such an 
appealing way,” wrote one Sister. 
Another declared: “‘Our children are 
becoming more and more world- 
conscious, yet our textbooks are still 
quite heavy and dry. I began using 
your magazine to supplement the 
regular work. My, how it sparked 
interest! It made the class come alive, 
and it gave real meaning to what the 
children were studying.” 

Today, The Field Afar, besides 
telling of the activities of Mary- 
knoll’s missioners, keeps calling for: 
(1) a knowledge of, and regard for, 
the peoples of the earth, our brothers 
in Christ, and our responsibility to 
promote the welfare of all man- 
kind according to Christian ideals; 
(2) devotion to the Church’s task 
of carrying to all non-Catholics 
Christ’s teachings. 

“As Maryknoll grew,” declared 
Cardinal Stritch in Chicago, ‘‘so 
grew the mission spirit in America.” 
To paraphrase His Eminence, it can 
be said, ‘“‘As The Field Afar grew, so 
grew Maryknoll.” For the magazine 
has proved itself the lifeblood of the 
society. Without it, there would have 
been no Maryknoll. If some un- 
foreseen occurrence were to suddenly 
curtail its publication, the work of 
Maryknoll would like-wise be brought 
to a standstill. 

The task of The Field Afar will be 
great in the years to come. There 
is so much yet to be done! We hope 
to send, some day, a thousand mis- 
sioners a year out to the world. 
Impossible? Once it seemed impos- 
sible for America to send even ten! 
The Field Afar will continue to work 
towards that high goal. 





by Joseph E. Brannigan 
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FIRST — i Be ROSANA 
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< quite recently, missioners 
have had very little influence 
on the Bakuria tribe, who inhabit 
the northern section of Tanganyika, 
in East Africa. It was only in 1945 
that a missioner could be assigned 
to work exclusively among the 
Bakurias. And even this missioner 
lived some twenty miles away. Be- 
fore that time a few Bakurias trav- 
eled the ninety miles to the nearest 
mission to be instructed and baptized. 

The necessity for a separate mis- 
sion for the Bakurias, the largest 
tribe in the northern section of 
Maryknoll’s territory in Africa, was 
evident. Steps were taken to pro- 
cure a site for the new mission. 


NU) 


Meet the Bakuria — a feudin' cattle rustling tribe of Africa 


Finally, in February of 1949, I was 
given the green light and became 
the first resident priest at Rosana. 
Rosana lies on a narrow plateau 
at an altitude of about 5,500 feet, 
between two valleys. When the sun 
is out, it is just as hot as any other 
part of Africa. But during the rainy 
season, the temperature gives the 
lie to the phrase, “tropical Africa.” 
The Bakurias are one of the 
numerous Bantu tribes of Africa. I 
have tried to find out where this par- 
ticular tribe came from, but their 
ancestry is as much a mystery as 
Melchisedech’s. They must have 
settled here about 150 years ago. 
They are a pastoral and agricultural 
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people; but their land, once fertile 
is gradually deteriorating, because 
of soil erosion and overgrazing. 
Except in a few government conser- 
vation areas there is nary a tree 
worth mentioning, in or near 
Rosana. 

Before the advent of the British 
Government, the Bakurias were at 
continual war with the nomadic, 
cattle-and-wife-stealing Masai tribe 
to the east. Everywhere in the 
neighborhood of Rosana can be seen 
the stone fortifications into which 
cattle and women were herded in 
the event of a raid. 

It can hardly be surprising that, 
having had so much contact with the 
Masai, the Bakurias chose cattle 
rustling as their favorite sport. 
Recently they made a raid on the 
Masai and took away a hundred 
head of cattle. In every village, the 
cattle pens: are small fortifications, 
intricately constructed so that thieves 
will have. the least chance of suc- 
cessful rustling. 

Another popular diversion of the 
Bakurias is litigation. The courts do 
a lively business in handling these 
disputes. The Bakurias love argu- 
ments; they are accomplished liars 
and natural orators. They some- 
times lose their tempers during the 
course of an argument. A few months 
ago, there was a dispute over a 
garden not far from the mission. 
Words led to blows, and a woman got 
a stray spear through the stomach. 

Socially, the clan is the center 
of all life among the Bakurias. I 
have yet to discover in their lan- 
guage a word equivalent to what we 
mean by “family.” Their idea of 
family seems to include all living 


relations. Very often several fami- 
lies of one clan band together to 
form a village. The man is boss; 
the women do most of the work. The 
children generally do what they are 
told. 

Mention of cows and marriage in 
the same breath seems to be carry- 
ing things too far. But when a Ba- 
kuria girl is to be married, the 
groom’s father gives cows as a dowry, 


‘ to the bride’s father. In the old days, 


dowries ran as high as forty or fifty 
cows. The government has tried to 
remedy the great evils of high 
dowries by fixing the bride price at a 
maximum of ten cows. The theory is 
good but there is no way of check- 
ing up. Divorce is common among 
the Bakurias. It involves returning 
the cows. Christians are often saved 
from the temptation to take another 
wife by the fact that they will lose 
their cattle if they do. 

Beer parties are common social 
functions among these primitive 
people. Usually only the old men 
or those with families attend. All 
sit around large pots of beer and 
drink it through hollow reeds. Sing- 
ing and dancing by large groups, on 
special occasions, is quite the thing 
among the Bakurias. x: 

These Bakurias eg 
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tians among the 65,000 Bakurias 
is about 1,500. Some of the reasons 
for this are: a resistance to the 
white man’s intrusion; strong super- 
stitions; a lack of numerous and abl 
catechists. The : 
first and second ; 
causes have been 
mitigated a_ bit. 
The third is, of 
course, up to us. 
I think that now, 
more than at any 
time in the past, 
these Bakurias are 
ready to listen to the Gospel. 

The present physical setup of the 
Rosana mission is in the transition 
stage. Before I came there were 
a small chapel-school and a priest’s 
house, both built of mud and wattle. 
Besides this school, there were six 
other places where natives could 
study the doctrine. It has been and 
still is difficult to find willing and 
able catechists. 

The Christians and the. catechu- 
mens are jubilant over the fact that 
a missioner has come to live among 
them. My first home in Rosana was 
a fifteen-by-fifteen mud-and-wattle 
house. This has since proved unequal 
to the number of things put into it. 
The inside of the house now looks 
like a secondhand junk shop on 
Third Avenue. 

Water has always been a problem 
ia this section of Africa, especially 


Special Fund 
To be sick or cold or hungry hurts 
just as much in Asia or Africa asin 
America. Our Lord instructed us to 
be merciful. Your donation to the 
Maryknoll Charity Fund will help 
~ our missioners to help their tens of 
thousands of suffering people. 


this year because rain has been 
scanty. I get my drinking water 
from Mr. Green, my nearest neighbor, 
who lives five miles down the road: 
When I want a bath I go there also. 
My washing water 
and the general 
kitchen water 
come from the 
local water hole. 
This is fed by un- 
derground springs; 
the water is satis- 
factory if drawn 
early enough in the 
day, before the cows churn it up. 

The first fruits of Rosana were 
baptized not long ago: seventeen 
adults and ten children. The class 
was ideal because it consisted of 
families. Very often a group ready 
for baptism will consist of unmarried 
boys and no girls. This will cause 
trouble when. it becomes time for 
the boys to marry. 

A special problem are the natives 
who were baptized while serving in 
the army. I asked one of them, “‘Who 
is Jesus Christ?’ He replied, “I have 
heard of Him but have not yet met 
Him.” 

Despite all problems, the prospects 
for the Rosana mission are wide and 
gradually maturing. Father Schia- 
vone is now helping me at Rosana. 
But we need many more workers, if 
we are to do an adequate job of 
bringing the Faith to the Bakurias. 


Catholics care for one in twelve Japanese orphans 


Maryknoll’s Father Leo H. Tibesar, who is National Director of Catholic Charities 
in Japan, explains that some 10,000 orphans, or one twelfth of all those in Japanese 
institutions, are being cared for in Catholic orphanages. He notes, also, that there 
are now some 100 units of the St. Vincent de Paul Society at work in Japan. 
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THE MISSIONARY GREAT OF EVERY CENTURY 


IMMORTAL FIRE 


by Sister Mary Just of Maryknoll 


great from St. Paul to Father Vincent 

Lebbe as they are high-lighted in this. 

latest book by Sister Mary Just. Full of _ 

human interest — here is a veritable treasure for all 

lovers of true heroism as evinced in the lives of * 

fhissionaries in the expansion of Christianity. Newest Book! 
Herder $7.50 
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THE MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF, MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y. 
In each box, 18 cards and 
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@ thoughts on 


A long while ago, when a person 
lived in a valley, it was an event 
of a lifetime to make the journey 
afoot over the mountains into the 
next valley. 


Men knew only those in their dwn 
valley; each valley had its own 
ways, even its own special manner 
of speaking. 


Men never thought of people in 
other lands, on other continents; 
never dreamed of all mankind. 


BUT YOU, if you are young enough, 
will probably live to ride a space 
ship to another planet. 


Returning from Mars, how small 
this little globe of ours will seem. 


a space ship 


How foolish, you will say, for 
dwellers on the earth to feel 
distant from one another, or 
strange toward one another. 


How pitiful the vanity of the white 
boy, you will say, who thinks 
himself better than the yellow or 
the black on this busy, crowded 
sphere. 


How selfish the few hundred million 
Christians, who neglect to pass 
the things of God to the over- 
whelming majority of fellow earth 
dwellers, with whom they rub 
elbows. 


How patent it will be that the Cross 
on the little hill outside Jerusalem 
bore a God who died not for a 
proud, thoughtless few who would 
keep the Christ for themselves. 


NATURALLY, He died for ALL men 
on this tiny, spinning ball! 








Naryknoll Sisters 


tin shed, falling to pieces. The shed 
shelters a collection of old laundry 


here is Eulogia?”’ 

The nurse sadly shook her 
head and said: ‘‘We could do noth- 
ing more for her arthritis, so we had 
to send her home to make room for 
other patients. I’m sorry, but I don’t 
know where her home is.”’ 

I spent the morning looking 
through Panama’s slums for the 
colored girl, who had suffered for 
six months in the hospital. She had 
told us, during our weekly visits to 
her bed, that she had learned to 
offer her pain for souls all over the 
world. 

I found her home. It is in the 
Panama Public Laundry — a large 





eld 


tubs. Along the sides are little 
niches, in which Panama’s poor live 
as best they can. 

Far at the end were Eulogia and 
her old auntie. Auntie had to step 
outside their shanty, to let me get 
to Eulogia. Smiling as she sat up 
in bed, the youngster held out her 
arms to me. Then I sat on the only 
chair. 

As we talked, I took note of this 
laundry settlement. Two boards had 
been knocked out of Auntie’s wall to 
form a kind of window. Through it, I 
saw the line-up of laundry tubs as 
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under the expert guidance of Sister Immaculata 


far as the eye could see. Naked 
children were playing in the dirty 
water. 

Auntie had worked in the laundry 
for twenty years. When she became 
unable to pay rent for the little 
room she had occupied, she was per- 
mitted to live at the iaundry rent- 
free. Poor little Eulogia is so crip- 
pled, she is unable to help her aunt 
at all. 

‘Look, Sister, look! 
pretty our room is.” 

Eulogia was pointing at the old 
Christmas cards we had given her in 
the hospital. They covered the dingy 
wall from ceiling to mud floor. How 
glad I was to have made some part of 
that room bright! 

Auntie was cheerful — but there 
were tears of gratitude in her eyes 


See how 


when I gave her a basket of food 
for Eulogia and herself. I promised 
to come every week with more. 
Sister Joan Muriel 
Balboa, Panama Canal Zone 


‘““HELLO!”’ I called, looking 
around the deserted hut. 

“Hello!” came from the ceiling. 

The speaker was Papa Mendoza, 
sitting -astride a beam as he put a 
new banana-leaf roof on the family 
mansion. I got a crick in my neck 
from talking up to him. 

I was glad for I left with Papa 
Mendoza’s promise that his little 
daughter, Ismaelita would come to 
school oftener in the future. 

Sister Marie Estelle (Coupe) 
Stuna, Nicaragua 
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Sampans and Horses, trains and 
even planes, carry 1950’s new mis- 
sionary Sisters overseas, to do Christ’s 
work, 

Likieb, a tiny Pacific island; Lipa, 
in the Philippines; Chile; and two 
Central American countries: these 
are places where Maryknoll Sisters 
are penetrating for the first time. 
The Sisters take the word of God 
to many people who have never 





-seen religious teachers before. 

Will you help get the Sisters to 
their stations? Each fare is $500, 
on the average. Other expenses, 
too, are -inevitable when work is 
begun in a brand-new territory. 

Too bad, but figures don’t “‘just 
happen”’! 

Any offering you can send, small 


or great, may mean to many souls 
the joys of the Catholic Faith. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, New York. 


| want to have a part in sending missionary Sisters 


overseas. Here is $ 


MY NAME 


toward their expenses. 











ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE. STATE. 
! will send $ a month, to help keep a missionary 





Sister in the foreign field. 
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No Face to Laugh With 


by R. Russell Sprinkle 


Mother had loved her, but mother’s love 
had gone to the grave. Father had cared 
for her, but his care had likewise crossed the 
everlasting divide. Distant pagan relatives, 
almost destitute themselves, constantly be- 
grudged the little waif the few necessaries of 
life. And so it happened. 

Hungry baby fingers snatched a choice 


morsel onte too often. A heavy piece of fire- . 


wood and a drunken pagan’s relentless fury 
did the rest. The enraged farmer’s hand 
pushed the little mouth too hard into the 
ground, and brought down too many heart- 
less blows against the tiny, bony legs. Neigh- 
bors thought she would die, but youth’s 
vitality kept the spark of life glowing. The 
unset bones in her legs and face healed awry. 
After that no one wanted the broken-faced 
child who could not laugh, who could only 
mumble incoherent sounds as she clumped 
along. They brought her to the White Sands 
Market, in Wuchow, China, to beg. They 
just set her — rags, vermin, and all —on a 
pile of straw. Soon the nights blew cold, and 
like the baby she was, she cried for a home. 
Enough! She now lives with Scooter Mary, 
a little girl crippled with polio, who two 


winters ago cried with cold and hunger until ~ 


the doors of the mission opened to her as a 
mother’s arms. She found within the mission 
the love of a mother, and became a child of 
God and heir of heaven. 

Would to God that we had the prayers, the 
sacrifices, necessary to bring home to God the 
countless multitude around us — orphans of 
heaven, starving for the love of God and the 
everlasting peace of heaven. 
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— ago in southern Mexico and Guatemala 
there lived a very highly civilized people, who 
even played basketball. These were the Mayan 
Indians. Their civilization has completely disap- 
peared, but descendants of this great race live in the 
Quintana Roo part of Yucatan. Today the Maya are 
poor; they work hard hours harvesting chicle for 
chewing gum, or hewing mahogany trees from the 
dense forests. Maryknollers labor among the Maya, 
who are Catholics but have been long without priests. 
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The Maya live in small, thatched huts (above). Father Robert E. Lee, who 
chats with parishioners, wears civilian clothes because Mexican law for- 


bids clerical garb. He inspects (below) a leopard, shot outside his village. 
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Mayan woman in 





typical costume 
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Some parts of Maya-land are pas- 
toral (above), but the majority of 
the people of this rain belt support 
themselves on hemp, chicle, 








and mahogany. The Mayan lan- 
guage is very guttural and is widely 
spoken, although few full-blooded 
Mayas are left in Mexico today. 
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it’s not the Lone Ranger (above) 
but baby Agrippina. Mayan young- 
sters get used to the saddle early 
in life. Agrippina can also 
with her mama (left). Mama wears 
the alb-like, embroidered dress, 
which is characteristic of the Mayan 
women. No matter how poor she 
is, the Mayan woman is always 
spotless in her dress. She may have 
no shoes, but her clean, white dress 
with its hand-worked, brightly col- 
ored flowers at hem and neck, 
causes the visitor to overlook her 
poverty. If she can afford it, the 
Mayan woman wears a bit of jewelry 
about her wrist or neck. 


























Maryknoll, The Field Afar, aims 
to be high in quality and low in 
price. Each annual subscription 
of $1.00 is a welcome addition 
to our lists. . 


Each subscriber is a Maryknoll 
Member, and as such shares in 
the daily Masses, prayers, and 
sacrifices of Maryknoll mis- 
sioners. In addition every Mary- 
knoll priest says his Mass each 
Friday for our benefactors, living 
and dead, and for their intentions. 


If you are already a subscriber, 
and feel that these pages are help- 
ing you to realize fully the mission 
of the Church and the sacrifices 
of present-day apostles, extend 
this influence to others — at least 
to one. Encourage a friend to sub- 
scribe, or give a gift subscription. 


Special Offer of Premiums 


For two new subscriptions: 


1. A children's book, Jesus Helps 
Everybody, 
or 


2. One box of Maryknoll colored Note 
Cards. 30 cards and envelopes. 


For three new subscriptions: 

3. Two boxes of Maryknoll letter paper, 
with Chinese Proverb designs. 48 mee 
and envelopes. 


For four new subscriptions: 
4. Assilver-plated rosary case. 


For five new subscriptions: 
5. The new, illustrated book by Bob 
Considine, The Maryknoll Story. 


For ten new subscriptions: 


6. A statue of Our Lady of Maryknoll, 
12 inches high. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


Enclosed find $. 





Name 


for which send MARYKNOLL, The Field Afar, for one year, 
to each of the following. Please send me Premium No.____ 








Street 





City. 


State. 





Name 





Street. 





City 


Zone State. 





Sent by: My Name 





Street 








City 

















Delicate Surgery. ‘Pulling teeth in a 
Chinese mission dispensary requires 
sturdy feet as well as powerful 
arms,” says Father 
Robert W. Greene, 
Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner from Jasper, 
Indiana, now sta- 
tioned in Kweilin, 
China. “Our dis- 
pensary does not 
include dental sur- 
gery as a rule,”’ 
explains Father 
Greene, “but Mr. 





FR. GREENE 


Ho was in great pain and wanted me ~ 


to remove one of his teeth. With a 
not-too-vily pair of pliers, I gripped 
the tooth and pulled. Mr. Ho came 
out of the chair. We both hit the 
floor. I planted my foot on his chest, 
and yanked. Mr. Ho is recovering.” 


Beau Brummell. The bigger they are, 
the more Ricardo enjoys a bout. This 
young Peruvian lad considers fight- 
ing almost the equal 
of eating. Father 
John A.° Waldie, 
Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner from New 
York City, now sta- 
tioned in Peru, likes 
a fight now and 
then. He under- 
stands that boys’ 
troubles often dis- 
solve in a bit of 
blood. He and other Maryknollers 
had a time persuading Ricardo to 





FR. WALDIE 


discard his Sunday suit when fight- 
ing. Ricardo objected that a pants leg 
lost in defense of one’s manhood is 
nothing. But in easy stages Ricardo 
has come to realize that clothes make 
the man. Now he doffs his jacker 
when fighting, folds it up, and neatly 
places it in a nearby mud puddle. 
He wishes everyone to recognize him 
as a gentleman. 


Guessing Game. ‘While most sick 
persons seek a particular medicine for 
a definite ailment, some dispensary 
patients here in Pingnam, China, 
look for an ailment for our medicine,” 
reports Father William J. Morrissey, 
Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner from Brook- 
lyn, New York. “In 
their anxiety for 
medicine,’’ Father 
continues, ‘‘some 
Chinesestartat their 
heads and work 
down to their feet, 
searching for an ail- 
ment to fit our 
dwindling medical 
supplies. After murmuring, ‘God 
bless you’ they may complain of eye 
trouble. If we have no eye medicine, 
they are sure to be suffering from 
heartburn. They keep up this elimi- 
nation process until they have reached 
their weary feet.” 





FR. MORRISSEY 


Sheep Finds Shepherd. “‘A new ver- 
sion of the Gospel parable of the Good 
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Shepherd is now popular in Kowak, 
Africa,” reports Father Robert O. 
Moore, Maryknoll Missioner from 
the heart of the biggest city in the 
United States. “Returning to the 
mission from a sick call late one night 
not so long ago,” 
writes Father 
Moore, “I took a 
wrong turn at a fork 
in the road. I spent 
an hour searching 
for the right path. 
Experience is the 
only way of learning 
how dark it can get 
on a cloudy night in 
Africa. Finally I 
stumbled on a Christian village. One 
of the men guided me back to the 
mission. Now, every native in Kowak 
has heard the story of the lost shep- 
herd who was found by one of the 
good sheep.” 
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FR. MOORE 


Ideal Assistant. ““My dog has be- 
come an invaluable mission aid,” 
says Father Edward A. Walsh, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from Portland, Me., 
who recently opened a permanent 
mission station in Ujiyamada, Japan. 
“I’ve never heard of dogs being offi- 
cially recommended for mission 





work,” explains Father Walsh, “but 
‘Irish’ is an ideal assistant. He stands 
outside the mission compound, look- 
ing wistful, and soon a dozen young- 
sters crowd around, patting him and 
talking Japanese. When they find out 
that ‘Irish’ understands nothing but 
English, the children enroll in the 
mission school, for English lessons.” 


Know How. “Bolivian mechanics 
know more about international law 
than they do about motors,”’ writes 
Father James A. Flaherty, Maryknoll 
Missioner from Philadelphia, Pa., 
now stationed in Bolivia. ‘“The motor 
of our truck went 
dead, a few blocks 
from a garage. The 
mechanic took one 
look and concluded, 
that the carburetor 
was flooded. He 
tinkered for half an 
hour, with no suc- 
cess. Two and a half 
hours and five me- 
chanics later, the 
motor still would not turn over. Then 
a young Indian lad came along; he 
connected a wire here, tightened a 
nut there. In less than three minutes, 
we were on our way home.” 





FR. FLAHERTY 


WHERE IN THE WORLD ARE THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS ? 


IN THE PACIFIC 


JAPAN—in the Prefecture of Kyoto. 

KOREA—Temporarily in Seoul (Vicar- 
iate - Peng-Yang closed to Ameri- 
cans). 


MANCHURIA—Diocese of Fushun. 
SOUTH CHINA—Dioceses of Kong- 


moon, Kaying, Wuchow; Prefecture Cruz. 
= Kweilin; also in Diocese of Hong 
ong. 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—in Diocese of 
Honolulu. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 


BOUVIA—Vicariote of Pando; also 
in La Paz, Cochabamba, and Santa 


CHILE—in Dioceses of Talca, Chillan, 
Temuco, and parish in Santiago. 


PERU—in Diocese of Puno among 
Chinese in Lima. 


ECUADOR—in Archdiocese of Guay- 
aquil. 


CENTRAL AMERICA—In the Huehuete- 
nango region of Guatemala and in 
two other areas of the north. 


IN AFRICA 


TANGANYIKA —lIn Vicariate of 
o-Maswa. 











Miniature Miracle. Small statuary rep- 
resenting the Nativity scene shows Central 
American Indians what the missioner 
means when he tells the Christmas story. 
Such statuary costs $15 a set, and brings 
literally hundreds of interested visitors to 
the church. Six sets are needed. Who will 
give one of them? 


In Their Own Hands. Tiny plastic cruci- | 


. fixes, given to Indians in our South Ameri- 
can missions, teach the fact of Our Lord’s 
sacrifice better than words or pictures can. 
The figures cost only 2c each. Will some- 
one spare $20 for a thousand? 


To the Mayas via Mules. For visiting 
Mayan villages reached by dangerous 
jungle trails, nothing equals old ironheels, 
the mule! Two mules, in fact: one to carry 
the missioner, and the other his luggage. 
For $170, we get two mules for a mission 
in Mexico, plus the chance to serve all the 
Indians. 


Cross for Korea. A processional cross is 
needed for our mission church in Seoul. 
The price is $35. Such a cross would make 
a very fine memorial gift. 


Japanese Typewriter Wanted — for use 
with a mimeograph machine (which our 
mission already has), for preparing Catho- 
lic literature and information. Cost, $95. 


What Many Missioners Need. Cate- 
chists! These native helpers provide extra 
tongues, ears, eyes, hands, minds, and time 
for the training of non-Catholics willing to 
listen to the great message Maryknollers 
are sent to tell. Our missioners need $15 a 
month to pay such helpers. What other 
use for money could be more profitable? 


“*Last Week I Sent two boys to be trained 
as teachers. Now I want to build a school 
of cement blocks, grass-roofed, to be ready 
when they return to teach. The schoo! will 
cost $500 with equipment. Will friends 
help me raise the money?” So writes a 
Maryknoller in Africa. 


Sanctuary Lamp — a church in Tokyo, 
Japan, needs one. It will light the path to 
the tabernacle for those who are in dark- 
ness, and will remind the faithful of the 
Real Presence. The price is $50. 


Urgently Needed—75 desks, 10 benches, 
and 5 blackboards, for a mission school in 
Quintana Roo, Mexico. How should you 
like to attend a stand-up school, with no 
place to write? 


Host-baking Iron Wanted. Anold-style, 
non-electric iron is needed for use over a 
charcoal fire in Korea. The cost of this 
essential article is $25. Perhaps some rec- 
tory or convent has one to give away. 


oe 





South American Needs 


Bolivia 


Water cistern 
Year’s rent, priests’ house 


Year’s rent, Sisters’ house.......... 
Repairs, Sisters’ house... . 


Catechetical work 


Training native priests... . 
School work 

Electric plant 

Seminary repairs......... 


1 Chapel 
2 Schools 
Care of poor 


Peru 
School repairs 
Priests’ house repairs............... 
Seminary addition.................. 
Mass wine and hosts 


Write us for our free booklet, 
“The Making of a Catholic Will” 
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The photographer’s intrusion is not welcomed 
by the oddly dressed mothers of the Andes. 














